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CONCERNING SCHILLER'S TREATMENT OF FATE 

AND DRAMATIC GUILT IN HIS BRAUT 

VON MESSINA 

The relation of this drama to Schiller's own ripest theory of 
human life and to the fate-drama of the Greeks has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion since the work was completed in 
1802. Critics have emphasized the poet's desertion of Shakspere 
and the adoption of the spirit of ancient tragedy, marked by the 
Braut von Messina. Schiller's own letter of September 9, 1802, 
to Kdrner, in which he says the play "lasse sich wirklich zu einer 
aschyleischen TragQdie an," and that of February 17, 1803, to 
Humboldt, in which he expresses the hope that his friend, who 
had always called him "the most modern of poets," may now rec- 
ognize his claim to consideration as a modern who has really 
appropriated the spirit of the ancients, are stock arguments of 
those who see in the Braut von Messina a fate-drama like that of 
the Greek masters. We are reminded of Schiller's association 
with Goethe, the enthusiastic admirer of Greek civilization and 
especially of Greek art, and also of his independent investigation 
of Greek life and dramatic poetry, reflected in his own poetic con- 
fession of faith, Die Gdtter Griechenlands. 

The two features of Schiller's play that have been most fre- 
quently traced to his acquaintance with and admiration of the 
Greeks are (1) the idea of fate and (2) the chorus. It is how- 
ever true, as Ludwig Bellermann says, 1 that of all the extant 
dramas of the ancient Greeks but a single one, i. e., Sophocles' 
CEdipus, is dominated by the idea of fate. Fate (Moira) is in 
this single drama the sort of predestination that can by no con- 
ceivable act of the human will or shifting of human relations be 
avoided. The world is here in the clutch of forces that make or 
mar the lives of men, with no regard to the purity or the baseness 
of their intentions. It is a prearranged scheme of occurrences 

J Cf . Bellermann's Introduction to the play in his edition of Schiller's works, Vol. V, 
p. 163. 
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2 Stabe Willabd Cutting 

precipitated by impersonal and personal agents, all of which are 
alike unconscious of releasing the springs of destiny that produce 
human history. 

Now Bellermann points out that Schiller has by no means 
accepted without modification this view of Moira that dominates 
Sophocles' GEdipus. 1 He tells us the Greek poet saw that a 
world like that imagined in this drama excluded the possibility 
of moral guilt, of responsibility; and he arranged his plot 
accordingly, so that the hero in the innocence of his heart fulfils 
the oracle, wholly without consciousness of the awful nature 
of his acts. He adds that Schiller, while retaining the idea of 
predestination and inevitability, ascribed to his hero a certain 
moral guilt: Don Cesar is neither ignorant nor impassive; he 
smites his brother in fulfilment of a mysterious oracle, to be sure, 
but he does it under the stress of passion and, by willing the 
death of his own kinsman, incurs the responsibility of a conscious 
act. Bellermann concludes this part of his analysis by inferring 
that, while Schiller gained by uniting the CEdipean with the more 
modern conception of the world, in the way of a more human 
appeal to our sympathies, he lost much for our logical sense through 
the resulting inconsistency be ween the old and the new. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine somewhat closely the 
nature of fate and tragic guilt, as used by Schiller in his tragedy. 

Professor Carruth published in 1902 in Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, Vol. Ill, pp. 103-24, an article 
entitled "Fate and Guilt in Schiller's Die Braut von Messina" 
which in the main supports by quotation from the drama itself 
the following view of the matter: 

He is in harmony with Bellermann in finding that Schiller has 
admitted into his fate-drama a degree of responsibility for the 
tragic outcome foreign to Sophocles' (Edipus, which he general- 
izes as "the Greeks." 2 He finds the family of Messina, rather than 
any one member of it to be the hero of the play — a view which 

iCf. loc. cit., pp. 164, 165. 

2 The extent to which the belief of the ancient Greeks in the dire effects of inherited 
tendency to sin and crime has been unwarrantably generalized, as identical with the spirit 
of Sophocles' unique drama, (Edipus, is interesting and worthy of careful attention on the 
part of critics. 
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Schiller's Braut von Messina 3 

tallies with that of the present writer. At variance with the views 
of Heskamp, Hoffmeister, and Bormann, he contends that actual 
moral guilt and its punishment are not the "essential theme" of 
the drama, supporting this contention by Isabella's lines, 2506-8: 

Dies alles 
Erleide ich scbuldlos. Doch bei Ehren bleiben 
Die Orakel, und gerettet sind die Gotter; 

by confining to Don Cesar the application of the final words of the 

play: 

Das Leben ist der Giiter hochstes nicht, 
Der "Obel grosstes aber ist die Schuld; 

and, finally, by pointing out that Don Cesar is the only one of the 
characters guilty of an overt crime, and that he is not the central 
personage of the action. 

Carruth then urges that, in the absence of moral guilt, there 
may be some Aristotelian fault (' Auaprta) , "unwisdom, or indis- 
cretion on the part of others which induces the catastrophe." He 
finds this fault clearly indicated in Don Manuel's secretive char- 
acter throughout the first act, in the words of the chorus, 11. 954 f., 
in Isabella's words, 11. 1450 f., and in the words of her sons, 
11. 1293-98. He points especially to the explicit outburst of Don 
Cesar, 11. 2410 f.: 

Und verflucht sei deine Heimlichkeit, 
Die all dies Grfissliche verschuldet, 

and concludes from these indications and from the additional 
evidence of a large number of passages throughout the play, con- 
taining the words Heimlich, Geheimnis, verhehlen, verschweigen, 
verbergen, Verstellung, verschleiert, Stille, dunkel verdacht and 
others, that secrecy is not merely the dramatic guilt of the mother 
but the very atmosphere of the drama. The children have 
inherited from the mother through the ties of blood and the 
force of example the same secretive and furtive habit of mind and 
action. Carruth concludes, p. 112, that secretiveness is the 
dramatic guilt of the Braut von Messina. 

An examination of the evidence submitted by him and careful 
scrutiny of the whole play in the light of it has convinced the 
present writer that, while secretiveness certainly has much to do 
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with shaping the tragic events of the plot, it is not equally clear 
that secretiveness is the sole ingredient of the dramatic guilt here 
treated by Schiller. The complementary fault of the house of 
Messina is, in the ancestry, ruthless disregard for the rights of 
others and violent appropriation of the objects of one's likes, 
regardless of consequences. The chorus exclaims, 11. 203—11: 

Warum zieheu wir mit rasendem Beginnen 
Unser Schwert filr das fremde Geschlecht? 
Es hat an diesen Boden kein Becht. 

Auf dem Meerschiff ist es gekommen, 
Von der Sonne rOtlichtem Untergang; 
Gastlich haben wir's aufgenommen 

(Unsre VSter, die Zeit ist lang), 
Und jetzt sehen wir uns als Knechte, 
Untertan diesem fremden Geschlechte; 

implying that high-handed, Viking robbery has produced the 
present territorial and political condition of the country. The 
chorus is equally explicit concerning the old Prince, whose wife 
and children are the actors of the tragedy. His likeness to his 
ancestors, in impulsive disregard of all obstacles to the gratifica- 
tion of his own will, is called to mind by the chorus, 11. 961-69: 

Auch ein Baub war's, wie wir alle wissen, 
Der des alten Piirsten eh'liches Gemahl 
In ein frevelnd Ehebett gerissen, 
Denn sie war des Vaters Wahl. 
Und der Ahnherr schuttete im Zorne 
Grauenvoller Fliiche schrecklichen Samen 
Auf das sundige Ehebett aus. 
Greueltaten ohne Namen, 
Schwarze Verbrechen verbirgt dies Haus. 

Here we have, also, distinct hints of other family skeletons not 
likely to remain quiet in the traditional closet. For the chorus 
adds, 11. 970-75: 

Ja, es hat nicht gut begonnen, 

Glaubt mir, und es endet nicht gut; 

Denn gebiisst wird unter der Sonnen 

Jede Tat der verblendeten Wut. 

Es ist kein Zufall und blindes Los, 

Dass die Bruder sich wutend selbst zerstoren. 
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This commentary throws a bright light upon the idea of fate 
(Schicksal) that dominates the play. It reveals the author of 
Wallenstein, convinced that we live in a world of such universal 
causation, as to admit of no accident or blind destiny. As Wallen- 
stein himself says, Tod II, 3 : 

Es gibt keinen Zufall; 

Und was uns blindes Ohngefahr nur diinkt, 

Gerade das steigt aus den tiefsten Quellen, 

so Schiller, in his period of maturity, conceives man as living 
in a world regulated by law, to which every object in the 
universe, other than the human will, must yield absolute 
obedience. With Kant he still exempts the human will from 
the action of this law and thus vindicates for man through freedom 
of the will a certain microcosmic superiority to the world 
of cosmic regularity. He leaves, however, all human faculties 
other than the will under the sway of law. As in Wallenstein 
our attention is focused upon the play of the hero's will upon 
other human wills and upon circumstances, in the formation of 
that character, whose fatal weakness is the tragic element of the 
plot, so in the Braut von Messina our attention is called at the 
outset by the chorus to the hereditary nature of the fraternal hatred 
and strife that constitute the tragedy. 

The queen knows very well the outbursts of anger that char- 
acterized her late husband and induced her to keep her own counsel 
and to avoid the disastrous results of opposition to his will. In 
requesting the old servant Diego to bring back now from the 
cloister her daughter, Beatrice, she says, 11. 108-11 : 

Zu lange schon erstickt' ich der Natur 

Gewalt'ge Eegung, weil noch fiber mich 

Ein fremder WiUe herrisch waltete. 

This was the same iron will that aggravated by stern repressive 
treatment the violent disposition inherited by the boys, Don Manuel 
and Don Cesar, from their father. For Isabella says, 11. 34-38: 

Zwar weil der Vater noch geffirchtet herrschte, 
Hielt er durcb gleicher Strenge f urchtbare 
Gerechtigkeit die hef tig Brausenden im Ztigel. 
Und unter Eines Joches Eisenschwere 
Bog er vereinend ihren starren Sinn; 
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and she continues, 11. 41-44: 

So hemmt' er zwar mit strengem Machtgebot 
Den rohen Ausbruch ihres wilden Triebs; 
Doch ungebessert in der tiefen Brust 
Liess er den Hass. 

Her husband's unbending will and his savage sternness have forced 
the queen to adopt methods of secrecy, to preserve the life of their 
daughter. It is true that Schiller introduces here, in harmony 
with his purpose to suggest the spirit and movement of CEdipus, 
a double oracle, as apparent motivation of the father's cruel pur- 
pose to drown the child and of the mother's action in secreting her 
daughter, without formal vows, within the walls of a convenient 
cloister. But the violent temper, the selfishness, and the brutality 
of the ancestry of the Prince and of the Prince himself are 
made perfectly clear by the words of Isabella and of the chorus, 
already quoted. These traits of character are an ample motiva- 
tion of the threatened and averted crime alluded to by Isabella, 
11. 1325-29: 

Und ich ward Mutter einer Tochter; 

Der Vater aber gab den grausamen 

Befehl, die neugeborene alsbald 

Ins Meer zu werfen. Ich vereitelte 

Den blutigen Vorsatz und erhielt die Tochter 

Durch eines treuen Knechts verschwiegenen Dienst. 

Initial fear of violence at the hands of her liege lord led the 
queen naturally enough to adopt a stealthy habit of mind and 
action, 11. 2080, 2081: 

Den Mann zu tfluschen, den umsichtigsten 
Der Menschen. 

We must recognize then in the unbridled passion, the wild out- 
bursts of anger, and the stern inflexible will of the father of the 
house the cause of the secretiveness recognized by Carruth as the 
tragic guilt of the play. Both mother and sons have been influ- 
enced by this temper of the Prince to adopt furtive means to 
secure their ends. This appears especially in the older son, Don 
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Manuel. His habit of mind, acquired like that of his mother by 
bitter experience, is phrased by him in 11. 651-55: 

Gefliigelt ist das Gluck und schwer zu binden, 
Nut in verschlossener Lade wird's bewahrt. 
Das Schweigen ist zum Hiiter ihm gesezt, 
Und rasch entfliegt es, wenn Geschwatzigkeit 
Voreilig wagt, die Decke zu erheben. 

It appears also to a lesser degree in the more positive and aggres- 
sive characters Don Cesar and Beatrice, as the quotations pre- 
sented by Oarruth show. 

But even Don Manuel acts at critical moments blindly, in 
instinctive obedience to the rash impulsiveness of his race. While 
not disposed to question Diego for light upon the past of his 
beloved, 11. 758, 759: 

Nie wagt' ich's, einer Neugier nachzugeben, 

Die mein verschwiegnes Gltick gef ahrden konnte, 

he spirits her away, with never a thought of possible danger, upon 
hearing of plans for her early return to her family, 11. 786-89. 

Kein Augenblick war zu verlieren, schnell 

War mein Entschluss gefasst und schnell vollstreckt. 

In dieser Nacht raubt' ich die Jungfrau weg 

Und brachte sie verborgen nach Messina. 

We share the view of the chorus, expressed by way of rebuke to 
Don Manuel, 11. 790-94: 

Welch kiihn verwegen rauberische Tat ! 
— Verzeih', o Herr, die freie Tadelrede! 
Doch solches ist des weisern Alters Kecht, 
Wenn sich die rasche Jugend kiihn vergisst. 

The brother's disposition to yield unquestioningly to blind 
impulse, and to grasp without hesitation whatever promises for 
the moment happiness or enjoyment, is shared in even greater 
measure by his sister Beatrice. To be sure she is troubled later, 
as he is not, by qualms of conscience, a feature quite in harmony 
with her sex and cloister breeding. She exclaims, for instance, 
11. 1006-15: 
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Wo waren die Sinne? 

Was hab' ich getan? 

ErgriflF mich betOrend 

Ein rasend Wahn? 

Den Schleier entriss ich 

Jungfraulicher Zucht, 

Die Pforten durchbrach ich der Heiligenzelle! 

Umstrickte mich blendend ein Zauber der Holle? 

Dem Manne folgt' ich, 

Dem kiihnen Entfuhrer, in straflicher Flucht. 

The same ancestral impetuosity is the occasion of her conduct 
regretted by her in the words, 11. 1037-39: 

Vergib, du Herrliche, die mich geboren, 

Dass ich, vorgreifend den verhangten Stunden, 

Mir eigenmftchtig mein Geschick erkoren. 

She follows her impulses, good or bad, without reflection. So, 
when she left the garden and entered the church against the 
explicit bidding of Don Manuel, 11. 1072-79: 

Kalt ergriff mich das Entsetzen 

Ala ich in die nahe Kirche 

Wagte meinen Fuss zu setzen: 

Denn mich trieb's mit machtigem Drang 

Aus der Seele tiefsten Tiefen, 

Als sie zu der Hora riefen, 

Hinzuknien an heiliger Stfttte, 

Zu der Gottlichen zu flehen, 

Nimmer konnt' ich widerstehen. 

She confesses later to Don Manuel her impulsive disobedience, 
when she says, 11. 1891-99: 

Die Begierde war zu machtig. 

Vergib mir! Ich gestand dir meinen Wunsch; 

Doch plotzlich ernst und finster liessest du 

Die Bitte fallen, und so schwieg auch ich. 

Doch weiss ich nicht, welch bosen Sternes Macht 

Mich trieb mit unbezwinglichem Gelusten. 

Des Herzens heissen Drang musst' ich vergniigen. 



Ich war dir ungehorsam und ich ging. 
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Similarly we see her rush precipitately almost into the very arms 
of Don Cesar, instead of into those of her supposed lover, 11. 
1105-10. 

These are, one and all, the passionate children of uncurbed 
desire, with whom love at first sight is a matter of course. We 
have noted this already in the case of Don Manuel and Beatrice; 
Don Cesar is more highly strung than the other two. He says 
of his first glimpse of her whom he loves, 11. 1541-43 : 

Fremd war sie mir und innig doch vertraut, 
Dnd klar auf einmal filhlt' ich's in mir werden: 
Die ist es, oder keine sonst auf Erden. 

The resistless rush of an imperious will that brooks no obstacle to 
its immediate fulfilment prompts Don Cesar's words to Beatrice, 
11. 1144-50: 

Und dass ich fest sogleich den Zufall fasse 
Und mich verwakre vor des Damons Neide, 
So red' ich dich vor diesen Zeugen alien 
Als meine Gattin an und reiche dir 
Zum Pfande des die ritterliche Rechte. 

Nicht forschen will ich, werdu bist — ich will 
Nur dich von dir; nichts frag' ich nach dem andern. 

It also takes everything for granted and makes the speaker leave 
the side of his beloved abruptly, before there is time for a word 
of explanation that might have prevented the final catastrophe. 
This inherited impetuosity is, in the present instance and else- 
where repeatedly in the drama, the only thing that prevents such 
a revelation of the true state of the case, by a truthful reply to a 
natural question, as to render impossible the fatal issue of the 
action. 

Even Isabella, the queen, has her own share of inherited or 
acquired wildness of temper that frets and fumes at delay. When 
she expects a reconciliation of her sons, she shows by her words 
to the elder statesmen of Messina that she is tired of their argu- 
ments and their opposition and looks now for obedience from a 
subject race, by no means the equal of her own. Cf. 11. 92-100: 
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Seid denn bereit, die Herrscher zu empfangen 
Mit Ehrfurcht, wie's dem Untertanen ziemt. 
Nur eure Pflicht zu leisten seid bedacht, 
Fiirs andere lasst uns andere gewahren. 
Verderblich diesem Land und ihnen selbst 
Verderbenbringend war der SOhne Streit; 
Versohnt, vereinigt sind sie machtig g'nug, 
Euch zu beschiitzen gegen eine Welt 
Und Recht sich zu verschaffen — gegen euch! 

She knows the history of the princely house and remembers the 
relation of their present state to the story of violent conquest, 
dispossession, and subjection that explains their control of Messina. 
She knows their subjects obey them, not because they will, but 
because they must. She warns her sons against the subject race, 
in her efforts to induce them to trust each other, rather than the 
men they have wronged. Cf. 11. 338-43: 

Glaubet nimmermehr 

Dass sie euch wohlgesinnt zum besten raten! 
Wie konnten sie's von Herzen mit euch meinen, 
Den Fremdlingen, dem eingedrungenen Stamm, 
Der aus dem eignen Erbe sie vertrieben 
Sich iiber sie die Herrschaft angemasst? 

When she hears from Diego of the disappearance of her daughter 
from the cloister, she turns without further inquiry to her sons and 
urges them to rush away in blind pursuit of a hypothetical 

corsair. Cf. 11. 1623-27: 

Ergreift 
Die Waff en! Riistet Schiff e aus ! Durchforscht 
Die ganze Kiiste! Durch alle Meere setzt 
Dem Rauber nach! Erobert euch die Sch wester! 

Don Cesar reacts at once upon the impatient exhortation of the 
mother and hurries away without a word of inquiry, 11. 1629: 

Leb' wohl ! Zur Rache flieg' ich, zur Entdeckung. 
And when Don Manuel, obedient to his cooler temper, asks for 
information as to name, place, etc., Isabella rebukes him with a 
renewed exhortation to haste, 11. 1633, 1635, 1637: 

Eile! Frage nicht! 

Fliege zur Tat! Des Bruders Beispiel folge! 
Sieh meine Tranen, meine Todesangst ! 
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Thus questions and answers are avoided that would otherwise have 
averted the tragic outcome of the play. When Don Cesar returns 
presently for a token by which to identify his sister, Don Manuel 
has heard from Diego's lips, 11. 1663-70, words that impel him to 
hasten away alone, to satisfy his doubts as to the relation of his 
sister to his bride, 1. 1674: 

Folge mir nicht! Hinweg, mir folge niemand! 

Beatrice has witnessed the violent energy of Don Cesar, when 
he proclaimed her to his following as his wife, and she warns her 
as yet unidentified brother against Don Cesar's fierce impulsiveness 
in the words, 11. 1878-80: 

Bei alien Heiligen des Himmels, meid' ihn! 

Begegne nicht dem heftig Sturmenden, 

Lass dich von ihm an diesem Ort nicht finden. 

Don Cesar acts consistently the part of the unreasoning man 
of wild impulse, blinded by insane jealousy, when he stabs his 
brother to death, on finding Beatrice in the latter's arms. Cf. 11. 
1901-5; 

Blend werk der Helle! Was? in seinen Armen! 
Giftvolle Schlange! Das ist deine Liebe! 
Deswegen logst du tiickisch mir VersShnung! 
O, eine edle Stimme Gottes war mein Hass! 
Fahre zur Holle, falsche Schlangenseele! 

The insane outburst of anguish and revenge, uttered by Isabella 
upon seeing the dead face of her son, before she knows who 
murdered him, in the words, 11. 2324-27: 

O Fluch der Hand, die diese Wunde grub! 

Fluch ihr, die den Verderblichen geboren, 

Der mir den Sohn erschlug! Fluch seinem ganzen 

Geschlecht 

suggests that the violent disposition of the children is in part 
inherited from the mother. This inference is strengthened by her 
railings against heaven itself before discovering the tragic truth. 
Cf. 11. 2382-95: 
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Nicht zfthmen will ich meine Zunge, laut, 
Wie mir das Herz gebietet, will ich reden. 
Warum besuchen wir die heil'gen Hauser 
Und heben zu dem Himmel fromme Hande? 
Gutmtit'ge Toren, was gewinnen wir 
Mit unserm Glauben? So unmoglich ist's, 
Die GQtter, die hochwohnenden, zu treffen, 
Als in den Mond mit einem Pfeil zu schiessen. 
Vermauert ist dem Sterblichen die Zukunft, 
Und kein Gebet durchbohrt den eh'rnen Himmel. 

Nicht Sinn ist in dem Buche der Natur. 

Die Traumkunst traumt, und alle Zeichen triigen. 

She does not listen to the remonstrance of the chorus, that warns 
her of the fearful presence of the gods she denies, 11. 2396-99. 
The argument is clinched by Isabella's really titanic revolt against 
heaven itself, upon learning the terrible truth. Cf. 11. 2492-97: 

Was kiimmert's mich noch, ob die Gotter sich 
Als Liigner zeigen, oder sich als wahr 
Bestatigen? Mir haben sie das Argste 
Getan. Trotz biet' ich ihnen, mich noch harter 
Zu treffen, als sie trafen. Wer fur nichts mehr 
Zu zittern hat, der furchtet sie nicht mehr. 

She spurns the child of her own flesh in his moment of supreme 
agony, exclaiming bitterly, 11. 2498-2502: 

Ermordet liegt mir der geliebte Sohn, 
Und von dem lebenden scheid' ich mich selbst. 
Er ist mein Sohn nicht. Einen Basilisken 
Hab' ich erzeugt, genahrt an meiner Brust, 
Der mir den bessern Sohn zu Tode stach. 

It is quite true that Isabella presently regrets these bitter and 
unjust words; cf. 11. 2661 ff. ; but it is equally true that her use 
of them under the awful stress of the moment is entirely in accord 
with her character, as revealed elsewhere in the play. These are 
words that cannot be successfully recalled, when the mood is past 
that gave them birth. Addressed as they are to Don Cesar's 
sense of guilt and grief, they evoke a mood in his own stormy 
spirit, which breeds an unalterable resolve to slay himself, in order 
to share with his brother in death the equal regard and love of 
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his mother and his sister. This conclusion of the action, while 
by no means the result alone of Don Cesar's reaction upon the 
reproaches of his mother, is felt by the reader to be the only logi- 
cal solution of the situation, in view of the impulsive nature of all 
the characters concerned. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, the following 
inferences seem inevitable: 

a) The house of Messina has an aggressive, fighting ancestry, 
who had at some time conquered the people of the country and 
bent them to their will. 

b) Violence of temper, disregard of consequences and of the 
rights of others, and rash impetuosity are qualities inherited by 
later members of the race in varying proportion from their fierce 
ancestry. 

c) The father of Don Manuel and Don Cesar was himself a 
man of violence, who had disregarded the marriage relations of 
his own father, when selecting his wife; had by his stern, inexo- 
rable control of his household and by his fearful bursts of anger 
browbeaten his wife into a furtive habit of mind ; and had aroused 
in his high-tempered sons by a policy of rigid suppression such 
a spirit of angry opposition, as greatly to aggravate the hostility 
of their personal relations. 

d) Each of the three children of the prince had inherited in 
various degrees from this father a strong disposition to impulsive 
self-assertion, to passionate substitution of personal desire for 
calm reflection, and to habitual disregard of consequences. 

e) Isabella, the queen, also had a noticeable tendency to act 
on the spur of the moment with little thought of the probable 
results of such action. She had contributed therefore by heredity 
and example to the nervous excitability and lack of self-control 
so eminently characteristic of the three children. Her constant 
fear of her husband and resulting habit of secretiveness were 
bound duly to influence the thought and action of her sons, 
especially of the more passive of the two, Don Manuel. 

/) Schiller found in these conditions the means needed for 
constructing a drama on modern lines by the use of the symbols 
of the (Edipean drama. Fate is here, as surely as in Wallenstein, 
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the resultant of given hereditary tendencies in active combination 
with environment and free human will. The symbol of the orac- 
ular dreams brings the play into external harmony with its 
ancient prototype, the CEdipus of Sophocles ; but it does not con- 
ceal from the attentive observer for an instant the fact that the 
tragic action is precipitated, not by the oracle, but by the charac- 
ters of the direct and the indirect listeners to the oracle. 

g) Carruth's view 1 that secretiveness is the dramatic guilt 
involved needs to be modified in this sense : Violent self-assertion 
and its corollary, emotional excess, are fundamental faults of the 
father and mother, transmitted by them to their children. In the 
head of the house they so prevailed as to produce in the wife and 
mother the secondary fault of secretiveness, communicated by her 
in lesser measure to the sons. Violent self-assertion and emo- 
tional excess are primary ingredients, while their product, secre- 
tiveness, is a secondary ingredient of the dramatic guilt in 
question. The human character, which in its savage ancestral 
form had crushed a foreign nationality by conquest and subjec- 
tion, occasions in a later generation, when turned by circum- 
stances against itself, the downfall of a princely house. 2 

Staee Willaed Cutting 

The University op Chicago 

i Held also by Eugen Hahnemann in his Schiller (Mttnchen, 1905), pp. 555 f. 

3 The tragedy abounds in other passages similar to those quoted in the foregoing, and 
supporting more or less cogently the main contention of the present writer; cf. 11. 25, 33, 35, 
36, 42, 49, 53-57, 145-49, 172-74, 194-96, 226-28, 253, 254, 420, 421; impulsive reconciliation: 
467-524; DomManuel's love at Hrst sight: 704-8; 885-90, 893-945; the chorus' condemnation 
of Don Manuel's abduction of his bride : 955-58; Beatrice recalls the criminal record of the 
house of Messina: 1217-24; 1795, 1796, 1802-5; Don Cesar's recognition of his own guilt: 2520, 
2521; 2556-59,2731-47,2825-38. 
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